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SUSAN  LORING  ON  THOREAU  by  Mary  Gail  Fenn 

Recently  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  a  pile  of  old 
papers  surfaced  in  a  private  home.   Among  old  deeds 
and  other  memorabilia  was  a  first  hand  reminiscence 
of  19th  century  Concord.   The  paper  was  written  by 
Susan  Frances  Loring  (b.  1842) ,  daughter  of  David 
Loring,  a  contemporary  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau.   In- 
deed, Sue  Fan,  as  she  was  called,  was  a  close  friend 
and  playmate  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  little  daughter, 
Edith.   The  Lorings  lived  on  Main  Street  near  Thoreau 
and  Channing,  their  house  now  the  property  of  Concord 
Academy.   Mr.  Loring  had  a  pipe  factory  at  the  outlet 
of  Loring 's  or  Warner's  Pond  in  ths 
west  part  of  Concord.   In  1854,  ths 
business  failed  and  the  Lorings 
moved  away,  Warner's  Pail  Factory 
taking  over  the  vacated  site  at  the 
pond.   Thoreau  mentions  Loring,  the 
pond  and  the  pail  factory  in  his 
Journal. 

The  reminiscence  is  undated.   The 
following  event  probably  took  plac 3 
in  1853.   Moncure  Daniel  Conway  was, 
at  that  time,  a  Harvard  Divinity 
School  student  who  was  visiting 
Emerson. 

I  do  not  remember  the  time  when 
I  did  not  know  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Emerson.   As  his  youngest  daughter 
was  my  dearest  and  most  intimate 
friend  -  although  we  lived  about 
half  a  mile  apart  -  Mr.  Emerson 
took  my  sister  and  myself  into 
the  woods  and  fields  with  his 
children  and  talked  to  us 
about  the  birds  and  flowers  and 
trees....  On  one  occasion  he  took  us  blue 
berrying  in  his  "hay  rigging"  he  sitting  up  high 
on  a  board  laid  across  the  "rigging"  and  driving  - 
we  sitting  in  the  straw  on  the  bottom.   Mr  Henry 
D.  Thoreau  and  his  sister  Miss  Sophia  Thoreau, 
Mr  D  Conway   and  Mr  Channing   (who  married  Ellen 
Fuller  a  sister  of  Margaret  Fuller)  drove  in  a 
carry  all.   Mr  Conway  who  always  enjoyed  the  com- 
pany of  us  small  children  -  as  often  teasing  as 
petting  us  -  took  the  former  plan  that  afternoon 
and  did  torment  Edith  and  myself  to  his  hearts 
content  making  us  spill  our  berries  almost  as  soon 
as  picked  -  until  we  were  in  despair  -  and  when  as 
we  were  getting  into  the  "hay  rigging"  he  jumped 
in  saying  "Im  not  going  back  in  the  carriage.   I 
am  coming  with  you"  -  our  indignation  was  at  its 
height  -  and  in  most  piteous  tones  we  begged  Mr.  E 
not  to  let  him.   Immediately  Mr.  E.  exclaimed 
"pinch  him  girls,  pinch  him  and  if  he  does  not  get 
out  I  will  horse  whip  him"  at  the  same  time  flour- 
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Tnoreau's  firewood  "warms  him  twice' 
by  Annie  Dillard 


i  shing  the  horse  whip  in  the  -most  threatening 
manner  -  much  to  our  delight  -  while  we  actually 
flew  at  Mr  Conway  and  did  our  best  to  pinch  him 
until  he  left  -  and  I  think  he  called  me  "the 
little  girl  that  pinched"  for  many  years. 

THOREAU  AND  EPICURUS  by  Richard  Hibler 

The  school  Epicurus  founded  around  305  B.C.  in 
Athens  was  called  the  "Garden."   This  is  not  surprising 
when  one  realizes  that  the  curriculum  of  the  school 
centered  around  the  study  of  nature.   Like  Thoreau, 
Epicurus  anj  his  students  were  not  true  scientists,  as 
'  much  as  observers  of  nature.   Although 

very  little  from  the  300  books  written 
by  Epicurus  remains  today,  he  evident- 
ly wrote  copious  notes  which  were 
scientific  speculation  based  on  logic, 
not  on  laboratory  analysis  and  induc- 
tive methodology.   Epicurus  was  an 
empiricist,  but,  again  as  in  the  case 
of  Thoreau,  intuitive  and  transcen- 
dental reflections  were  important 
sources  for  epistemological  truth. 

The  Greek  philosopher  shared  the 
transcendental  sympathies  of  Thoreau 
insofar  as  the  source  of  the  nature  of 
truth.   That  is,  both  believed  that 
not  all  truth  is  derived  from  pure 
sense  realism.   The  spirit  of  this 
philosophical  position  is  found  in  the 
following  quotation  from  Walden. 

If  one  listens  to  the  faintest  but 
constant  suggestions  of  his  genius, 
which  are  certainly  true,  he  sees 
not  to  what  extremes ,  or  even  in- 
sanity, it  may  lead  him;  and  yet 
that  way,  as  he  qrows  more  resolute 
and  faithful,  his  road  lies.; (p.  164) 
Both  amateur  scientists,  Thoreau  and  Epicurus,  al- 
though uncertain  of  ultimate  truth,  knew  that  the  start- 
inq  point  for  discovery  lay  in  the  circumspect  examina- 
tion of  nature.   In  fact,  it  was  because  of  their  acute 
observations  of  nature  that  both  writers  first  achieved 
public  recognition.   Only  after  the  initial  impact  of 
their  nature  study  did  their  moral  philosophy  begin  to 
assert  its  influence. 

Today,  of  course,  most  readers  reflect  on  the  axi- 
ological  principles  written  by  the  two  men  rather  than 
read  their  detailed  study  of  natural  phenomena.   Turn- 
ing from  the  scientific  inquiry  of  Thoreau  and  Epicurus 
to  philosophy  and  the  conduct  of  life,  startling  simi- 
larities are  evident  in  the  writings.   The  following 
are  a  number  of  quotations  garnered  out  of  context  from 
Walden  and  the  works  of  Epicurus. 

Since  the  word  "Epicure"  according  to  the  dictionary 
implies  voluptuary  delights,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 


a  brief  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  to 
note  the  gross  distortion  and  inaccuracy  of  the  dic- 
tionary definition.   Similar  to  some  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions about  Thoreau,  namely  that  he  was  an  atheist 
and  hermit,  the  character  of  Epicurus  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  common  conjecture  and  some  historical 
description. 

Epicurus  clearly  states  that  the  happy  life  is 
conditional  upon  avoiding  pain  and  pursuing  pleasure. 
Since  there  are  many  types  of  pleasure,  and  some  in- 
advertently lead  to  pain  in  the  long  run  (the  plea- 
sure of  alcoholic  inebriation  is  followed  by  the 
hangover)  one  must  choose  pleasure  by  prudent  judge- 
ment.  The  highest  pleasure,  the.  summum  bonum  of  the 
happy  life,  is  mental  pleasure. 

A  summation  of  this  philosophy  of  eudaemonia 
(happiness)  is  outlined  in  the  following  quotations 
from  Epicurus. 

Health  of  body  and  peace  of  mind,  this  is  the 
aim  of  the  happy  life.   (Meno  128) 

For  this  reason  we  state  that  pleasure  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  happy  life.   (Meno 
128-129) 

The  pleasant  life  is  not  produced  by  continual 
drinking  and  dancing,  nor  sexual  intercourse,  nor 
rare  dishes  of  sea  food  and  other  delicacies  of  a 
luxurious  table.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  produced 
by  sober  reasoning  which  examines  tne  motives  for 
every  choice  and  avoidance,  driving  away  beliefs 
which  are  the  source  of  mental  disturbances. 
(Meno  132) 

Immediately,  the  Greek  philosopher  has  placed  him- 
self within  the  realm  of  a  restrained  or  refined 
philosophic  hedonism.   He  suggests  pleasure  is  of 
prime  importance,  but  then  he  denies  indulgence  in 
most  of  the  pleasures  of  the  appetites  and  flesh. 
In  other  words,  Epicurus  believes  that  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  must  be  tempered  with  forbearance  and 
moderation.   He  specifically  defines  his  attitude 
toward  the  pleasure  of  material  possessions  using 
words  very  similar  to  Thoreau.   Examine,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  Epicurean  quotations. 

I  find  full  pleasure  in  the  body  when  I  live 
on  bread  and  water,  and  I  spit  upon  the  pleasures 
of  plush  living  not  for  their  own  account,  but  be- 
cause of  the  discomforts  that  follow  them. 
(Usener  181) 

The  vexation  of  the  soul  cannot  be  resolved 
nor  any  true  joy  produced  by  the  possession  of 
the  greatest  wealth  or  by  honor  and  esteem  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  or  by  any  of  the  things  con- 
nected with  unrestrained  desire.   (Vat.  Coll. 
LXXXI ) 

This  basic  sentiment  pervades  all  the  writings  of 
Thoreau,  such  as  his  admonition  that,  "Rather  than 
love,  than  money,  than  fame,  give  me  truth."  (p.  250) 
Both  the  Epicurean  and  Transcendentalist  developed 
this  theme  and  quotations  abound  which  indicate  a 
shared  disdain  for  the  "things  connected  with  unre- 
strained desire."   Thoreau  wrote  the  following  in 
Walden. 

Simplicity,  simplicity,  simplicity!   I  say, 
let  your  affairs  be  as  two  or  three,  and  not  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand;  instead  of  a  million  count 
half  a  dozen,  and  keep  your  accounts  on  your  thumb 
nail  ....  Simplify,  simplify.   Instead  of  three 
meals  a  day,  if  it  be  necessary  eat  but  one;  in- 
stead of  a  hundred  dishes,  five;  and  reduce  other 
things  in  proportion.   (p.  68) 

It  would  appear  that  Epicurus  agrees  with  this 
assessment  by  Thoreau  as  these  quotations  indicate. 
The  man  who  is  not  satisfied  with  a  little  is 


is  never  satisfied.   (Usener  473) 

The  acquisition  of  riches  for  many  men  has  not 
been  an  escape  from  their  troubles,  but  only  a 
change  to  greater  troubles.   (Usener  479) 

If  you  wish  to  make  Pythocles  rich,  do  not  give 
him  more  money,  but  take  away  from  his  desires. 
(Usener  135) 

Thoreau  exhibits  the  same  antipathy  and  disdain  for 
encumbering  material  possessions  as  Epicurus  voices 
when  he  states: 

Most  of  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the  so  called 
comforts  of  life,  are  not  only  not  indespensable, 
but  positive  hinderances  to  the  elevation  of  man- 
kind.  With  respect  to  luxuries  and  comforts,  the 
wisest  have  ever  lived  a  more  simple  and  meagre 
life  than  the  poor  ....  None  can  be  an  impartial 
or  wise  observer  of  human  life  but  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  what  we  should  call  voluntary  poverty, 
(p.  9) 

Superfluous  wealth  can  buy  superfluities  only. 
Money  is  not  required  to  buy  one  necessary  of  the 
soul.   (p.  249) 

.  .  .  for  a  man  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  things  which  he  can  afford  to  let  alone, 
(p.  60) 

Note  the  similarity  in  the  theme  that  happiness  may 
be  found  from  the  simplest  of  pleasures  in  the  humblest 
of  circumstances ,  as  Epicurus  says  in  the  following. 
It  is  better  for  you  to  lie  upon  a  bed  of  straw 
and  be  free  cf  fear,  than  to  have  a  golden  couch 
and  an  opulent  table,  yet  be  troubled  in  mind. 
(Usener  207) 

Once  again  Thoreau  follows  the  script  as  established 
by  Epicurus  when  he  adds  the  following  remark. 

The  setting  sun  is  reflected  from  the  windows  of 
the  alms-house  as  brightly  as  from  the  rich  man's 
abode;  the  snow  melts  before  its  door  as  early  in 
the  spring.   I  do  not  see  but  a  quiet  mind  may  live 
as  contentedly  there,  and  have  as  cheering  thoughts, 
as  in  a  palace.   (p.  248) 

Both  naturalist  philosophers  believed  in  seeking 
the  satisfactions  of  life  offered  in  the  here  and  now. 
Peace  of  mind  and  contentment  in  life  is  easy  to  find 
according  to  both  writers,  one  must  simply  seek  it  from 
the  immediate  circumstances  of  life  and  not  look  for 
happiness  in  the  competitive  rat-race  of  society. 
One  who  understands  the  limits  of  life  knows 
how  easy  it  is  to  obtain  that  which  removes  the 
pain  arising  from  want  and  to  make  the  whole  of 
life  perfect.   Therefore,  there  is  no  need  of 
competing  for  success.   (P.D.  XXI) 

This  example  by  Epicurus  can  be  well  illustrated  by 
a  story  told  in  Walden  when  Thoreau  relates  the  amusing 
anecdote  about  the  Englishman  seeking  the  Poetic  life. 
This  spending  of  the  best  part  of  one's  life 
earning  money  in  order  to  enjoy  a  questionable 
liberty  during  the  least  valuable  part  of  it,  re- 
minds me  of  the  Enalishman  who  went  to  Inc'ia  to 
make  a  fortune  first,  in  order  that  he  might  return 
to  England  and  live  the  life  of  a  poet.   He  should 
have  gone  up  garret  at  once.   (p.  3  9) 

In  short,  I  am  convinced,  both  by  faith  and  ex- 
perience, that  to  maintain  one's  self  on  this  earth 
is  not  a  hardship  but  a  pastime,  if  we  will  live 
simply  and  wisely;  as  the  pursuits  of  the  simpler 
nations  are  still  the  sports  of  the  more  artificial. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  earn  his 
living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  unless  he  sweats 
easier  than  I  do.   (pp.  51-52) 

The  easy  and  simple  living  as  defined  by  Thoreau  and 
Epicurus  can  be  achieved  only  if  one  does  not  find  him- 
self emburdened  with  a  multitude  of  political,  civic, 


business,  and  social  obligations.   Epicurus  prescribed 
"Lathe  Biosas"  which  is  a  Greek  axiom  meaning,  "live 
alone"  or  "live  in  anonymity"  or  "live  in  obscurity." 
The  implication  is  not  a  reference  to  the  hermitical 
life  as  much  as  a  suggestion  that  one  should  not 
seek  public  attention  and  adulation.   The  applause 
of  the  crowd  is  mere  noise  which  should  not  disarm 
us,  suggests  the  Epicurean;  to  strive  for  status, 
power  and  recognition  is  injurious  to  mental  well- 
being.   The  constant  push  to  be  somebody  of  impor- 
tance means  that  your  reputation  can  be  sold  in  the 
public  market,  like  any  commercial  commodity.   Both 
Epicurus  and  Thoreau  detested  the  highly  competitive 
element  of  societal  relations.   Neither  wanted  to 
join  the  status  seeking  of  their  respective  genera- 
tions.  Epicurus  states  this  as  follows. 

The  purest  source  of  attaining  security  from 
men,  which  at  times  must  be  established  by  banish- 
ing life's  disturbing  elements,  is  secured  by  the 
quiet  life  and  withdrawal  from  the  mob.   (P.D.  XIV) 
We  must  free  ourselves  from  the  prison  of  busi- 
ness affairs  and  politics.   (Vat.  Coll.  LVIII) 

Live  in  anonymity.   (Usener  511) 
In  a  similar  vein,  Thoreau  explains  his  opinion 
of  the  "Lathe  Biosas"  theme. 

I  would  rather  sit  on  a  pumpkin  and  have  it  all 
to  myself,  than  be  crowded  on  a  velvet  cushion. 
I  would  rather  ride  on  earth  in  an  ox  cart  with  a 
free  circulation,  than  go  to  heaven  in  the  fancy 
car  of  an  excursion  train  and  breathe  a  malaria 
all  the  way.   (p.  26) 

Public  opinion  is  a  weak  tyrant  compared  with 
our  own  private  opinion.   What  a  man  thinks  of 
himself,  that  it  is  which  determines,  or  rather 
indicates,  his  fate.   (p.  4) 

Both  philosophers  held  personal  values  above  those 
of  the  crowd  and  their  work  was  engineered  to  achieve 
personal  satisfaction  without  the  plaudits  of  the 
public.   Epicurus  states  that  his  name  was  almost 
unknown  during  his  lifetime  in  Athens  (only  after 
his  death  did  his  students,  plus  the  influence  of 
his  writings,  win  adherents  to  the  school).   Epicurus 
lived  in  a  quiet  garden  with  a  few  close  friends. 
Thoreau  lived  as  quietly,  with  friends,  away  from 
the  tumult  of  the  crowds.   Both  lived  in  society, 
yet  they  would  not  let  society  intrude  upon  their 
introspective  consciousness.   Epicurus  was  his  own 
man  living   amidst  the  multitude.   In  a  theme  simi- 
lar to  Thoreau' s  friend  and  mentor,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  writing  in  Self-Reliance ,  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher said,  "When  you  find  yourself  among  the  mob, 
this  is  the  best  time  for  withdrawing  into  yourself." 
(Usener  209) 

Both  Thoreau  and  Epicurus  refused  to  accept  the 
value  orientation  of  their  respective  societies. 
Unquestionably  they  viewed  the  mores  and  folkways  of 
each  of  their  generations  with  a  cynical  hostility. 
Both  believed  personal  axiological  foundation  must 
be  developed  by  the  individual  and  often  it  will  be 
in   conflict  with  society.   Thoreau  wrote  Civil 
Disobedience  as  a  reflection  of  this  belief  and  sev- 
eral famous  quotations  in  Walden  allude  to  his  call 
for  independent  thought  and  action. 

The  greater  part  of  what  my  neighbors  call  good 
I  believe  in  my  soul  to  be  bad,  and  if  I  repent  of 
any  thing,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  my  good  behav- 
ior,  (p.  7) 

If  a  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  companions, 
perhaps  it  is  because  he  hears  a  different  drummer. 
Let  him  step  to  the  music  which  he  hears,  however 
measured  or  far  away.   (p.  246) 
Other  philosophers  advocated  a  simple  life  living 


in  moderation  and  rejecting  most  of  the  encumbering 
material  possessions,  but  very  few  did  it  with  the 
humor,  refinement  and  grace  of  Thoreau  and  Epicurus. 
Neither  rejected  society.   Both  were  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  their  lives  among,  "...  the  mass 
of  men  who  are  discontented."   (p.  11) 

Many  ancient  philosophers,  as  for  instance  Diogenes 
of  Sinope,  many  medieval  saints  in  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion, and  Eastern  mendicants  and  mystics  of  today  call 
for  a  total  rejection  of  the  values  of  society.   Thoreau 
and  Epicurus  recoqnized  that  this  was  not  necessary,  for 
one  can  live  in  society  but  remain  philosophically  insu- 
lated from  the  corruptive  influences  which  contribute 
to  human  unhappiness. 

NOTES:    A  full  explanation  of  this  is  outlined  in 
Norman  Wentworth  Dewitt,  Epicurus  and  his  Philosophy. 
Minneapolis:   University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1954, 
and  in  David  Kenneth  Glidden,  The  Epicurean  Theory  of 
Knowledge.   Unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation,  Princeton: 
Princeton  University,  1971.   2A11  quotations  from  Walden 
are  identified  by  the  page  notation  from  The  Variorum 
Walden.   Annotated  by  Walter  Harding.   New  York: 
Washington  Square  Press,  Inc.,  1963.   3The  quotations 
from  Epicurus  (which  were  all  translated  by  the  author 
of  this  paper)  are  identified  by  reference  to  their 
original  source.   "Meno"  identifies  the  letter  to 
Menoeceus,  "P.D."  -  Principle  Doctrines,  "Vat.  Coll." 
-  Vatican  Collection,  "Usener"  -  classification  system 
used  for  fragments. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WALKING  SOCIETY 


WARNER'S    POND 
by  Mary   R.    Fenn 


On  a  beautiful  June  day  the  Walking  Society  left 
the  wood  paths  and  set  out  to  explore  Warner's  Pond  in 
West  Concord  by  canoe.   Nashoba  Brook  had  once  been 
dammed  qivinq  water  power  to  Lorinq's  lead  pipe  factory, 
and  forming  a  larqe  lake  known  as  Lorinq's  Pond.   Later, 
though  still  in  Thoreau 's  day,  Warner  used  the  water 
power  for  his  pail  factory,  and  it  has  been  known  as 
Warner's  Pond  ever  since.   There  are  four  islands  in 
the  pond,  the  largest  Thoreau  estimated  as  an  acre  or 
two  in  size.   The  borders  that  day  were  lined  with  ferns 
and  the  sweet  scented  white  wild  azalea  whose  fragrance 
filled  the  air.   Thoreau  spoke  of  the  sweet  gale  alonq 
the  shore,  and  sure  enough  we  found  it,  crushing  the 
leaves  to  inhale  the  tangy  scent  as  he  did.   In  fact, 
Thoreau  named  the  largest  island  for  the  sweet  gale, 
Myrica  Island. 

Since  the  Walking  Society  is  not  one  to  overlook 
anythinq  we  landed  on  the  various  islands,  finding  a 
bumper  crop  of  blueberries  though  still  green.   Here 
and  there  were  beautiful  outlooks  across  the  water  to 
the  distant  shores. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about  canoeing  is  its  si- 
lence.  We  came  upon  four  muskrats  in  our  travels. 
One  was  swimming  along  the  shore  carrying  a  bunch  of 
green  leaves  like  a  proud  banner  on  its  way  to  line  a 
snug  nest.   Some  ducks  set  up  a  great  quackinq  in  a 
distant  cove.   There  were  great  floats  of  yellow 
spatterdock  and  of  white  water  lilies. 

At  the  lower  end  we  landed  and  scrambled  about  the 
old  dam,  viewing  it  from  different  vantage  points. 

It  was  a  lovely  trip,  affordinq  us  pleasant  memories 
for  many  a  year  to  come,  and  best  of  all  adding  one 
more  place  which  must  be  very  much  as  it  was  in  Thoreau 's 
day. 
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.  WALDEN:  OWERO,  LA  VITA  DEI  BOSCHI ,  LA  DIS- 

OBEDIENZA  CIVILE.   Milano,  Italy:  Mondadori ,  1970. 
Trans,  into  Italian  by  Piero  Sanavio. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  WORLD  OF  THOREAU  is  a  sumptuous 
picture  book  with  quotations  from  Thoreau  illustrated 
by  photographs  by  Ivan  Massar.   A  six-battle-star  Navy 
veteran,  Massar  read  WALDEN  in  the  service  and  took 
off  "over  the  hill"  when  it  converted  him  to  pacifism. 
"Since  then,"  as  he  says,  "I  have  felt  a  kindred  spirit 
linking  Thoreau's  written  journals  and  my  photographic 
journeys."   In  this  volume  he  has  "applied  Thoreau's 
precepts  in  my  photography  by  slowing  down,  taking  a 
closer  look,  and  learning  to  see."   The  result  is  not 
only  a  series  of  photographs  of  nature  but  also  of 
slums,  industry,  protesters,  stuffed  dinosaurs,  and 
nudes,  something  quite  different  from  the  usual  Thoreau 
picture  book.   As  an  afterword  is  included  Loren 
Eiseley's  fine  "Thoreau's  Vision  of  the  Natural  World," 
which  he  delivered  at  the  1973  annual  meeting  of  the 
Thoreau  Society. .. .Although  there  have  been  numerous 
essays  contrasting  the  philosophies  of  Thoreau  and 
Marx,  the  clearest  we've  seen  yet  is  John  Digqins ' 
"Thoreau,  Marx,  and  the  'Riddle'  of  Alienation,"  which 
somehow  we  overlooked  when  it  appeared  two  years  ago. . . . 
Michael  West's  "Scatology  and  Eschatology"  is  one  of 
the  most  provocative  essays  on  Thoreau  to  appear  in 
some  time.   Some  people,  I  am  certain,  are  going  to  be 
very  much  disturbed  by  it.   I  personally  do  not  aaree 
with  all  his  findings,  but  I  think  he  has  some  things 
to  say  that  are  decidedly  worth  saying  and  backs  them 
up  with  good  solid  research. 

THOREAU  ADVERTISEMENTS  FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY : 
1862-1868  Compiled  by  Raymond  Borst 

/Editor's  Note:   Ray  recently  sent  us  a  detailed 
copy  of  all  the  announcements  and  advertisements  about 
Thoreau  in  the  Atlantic  for  this  period  and  we  found 
it  so  filled  with  enlightening  data  about  the  publica- 
tion history,  popularity,  and  reputation  of  Thoreau 
that  we  have  obtained  his  permission  to  print  the 
following  condensed  version  hereV 

April  1862:   THE  AUTHOR  OF  "WALDEN"   Mr.  Henry  D. 
Thoreau  will  publish  in  the  "Atlantic"  during  the 
year  his  new  Essays.   One  on  "Walking"  will  be  printed 
in  the  June  issue. 

May  1862:   NEW  PAPERS  IN  FORTHCOMING  NUMBERS 
Rev.  John  Weiss  and  Henry  D.  Thoreau  will  contribute 
a  series  of  articles  to  the  "Atlantic"  beginning  with 
the  June  Number. 

THOREAU'S  WRITINGS   Messrs  Tichnor  £ 
Fields  Have  Now  Ready  New  Editions  of  the  Writings  of 
HENRY  D.  THOREAU   I . WALDEN  By  H.D.  Thoreau  1  Volume 

16mo_$1.00 II.    A   WEEK   ON    THE    CONCORD   AND    MERRIMAC 

/Fie/  RIVERS  By  H.D. Thoreau  1  Vol.  12mo  $1.25   These 
strikingly  original  writings  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
many  admirers  of  Mr.  Thoreau,  and  by  all  lovers  of 
out-door  life  and  sport.... 

June  1862:   MR.  THOREAU'S  LAST  ESSAYS   During  the 
latter  weeks  of  his  life,  Mr.  Thoreau  corrected  the 


proof-sheets  of  several  articles  for  this  Magazine, 
the  first  of  which  series,  "Walking"  appears  in  this 
Number.   His  papers  on  "Autumnal  Tints",  "Wild  Apples" 
will  be  printed  during  the  year,  in  their  proper 
seasons. 

"/Thoreau  is/  One  of  the  more  original 
thinkers  our  country  has  produced.     His  works  will 
always  be  read  with  profound  attention,  as  no  man 
ever  lived  closer  to  Nature ,  and  reported  her  secrets 
more  eloquently.   His  "Walden"  and  "Week  on  the  Con- 
cord River"  are  striking  marks  of  his  genius." 

October  1862:   "AUTUMNAL  TINTS"   Several  other 
papers  left  by  Mr.  Thoreau  for  publication  will  ap- 
pear in  the  forthcoming  numbers  of  the  "Atlantic" . 

February  1863 :   LITERARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS  of  Works  in 
the  Press  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston   Messrs  Ticknor 
&  Field  have  in  preparation  and  will  publish  the  pres- 
ent season: .. .FIELD  NOTES  By  the  Late  Henry  D. 
Thoreau,  Author  of  "Walden"  1  Vol.  MAINE  WOODS  By 
Henry  D.  Thoreau 

October  1863:   NEW  BOOKS   To  Be  Published  in  the 
Autumn  of  1863. . .EXCURSIONS  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
Author  of  "Walden"  1  Vol.  16mo  Cloth  $1.25   HOUSEHOLD 
FRIENDS,  A  BOOK  FOR  ALL  SEASON  with  eighteen  Por- 
traits on  steel.   Uniform  in  size  and  style  with 
that  popular  book,  "Favorite  Authors"  1.  Vol.  12mo 
$3.00  /This  book  contains,  of  course,  Thoreau 's 
"Winter  Animals  in  the  Woods"  taken  from  WALDEN  and 
one  of  the  portraits  is  of  Thoreau  and  the  same  as 
used  in_EXCURSIONS.   The  first  published  picture  of 
Thoreau/ 

November  1863:   Messrs  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  now 
ready  the  following  Works  which  are  just  issued 
EXCURSIONS  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Author  of  "Walden" 
1  Vol.  16mo  with  portrait  $1.25 

April  1864:   BOOKS  IN  PRESS   MESSRS  TICKNOR  & 
FIELDS  will  publish  during  the  latter  part  of  March 
and  the  earlier  part  of  April  the  following. . .MAINE 
WOODS  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Author  of  "Walden",  Etc. 
1  Volume  16mo  $1.25 

June  1864:   MESSRS  TICKNOR  &  FIELDS  HAVE  NOW  READY 
THE  MAINE  WOODS  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Author  of 
"Walden"  l.Vol.  16mo  Cloth  $1.2  5   WALDEN  1  Vol.  $1.2  5 
EXCURSIONS  1  Vol.  $1.25   A  WEEK  ON  THE  CONCORD  AND 
MERRIMACK  1  vol.  $1.50   For  sale  by  all  bookseller 
or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publish- 
ers  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston 

March  1865:   NEW  WORKS   TO  BE  ISSUED  THE  PRESENT 
SEASON  AT  TICKNOR  &  FIELDS  BOSTON   CAPE  COD  By  Henry 
D.  Thoreau,  Author  of  "Walden",  l.vol.  16mo 

May  1865:   NEW  BOOKS  JUST  PUBLISHED  BY  TICKNOR  & 

FIELDS,  BOSTON CAPE  COD  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau  1  Vol. 

16mo  $1.50   This  new  work  of  him  who  has  been  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  Nature's  ablest  students  and  in- 
terpreters, will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  have  read 
"Walden"  and  "Maine  Woods".   It  is  pronounced  the 
best  of  the  author's  admirable  list  of  books.   Its 
pictures  of  Cape  Cod,  that  region  "so  near  and  yet  so 
far"  are  drawn  with  the  wonderful  minuteness  and 
vigor  which  characterizes  all  Thoreau 's  writings 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU 'S  WRITINGS.   Messrs. 
TICKNOR  AND  FIELDS  have  just  published  a  new  book  by 
Mr.'  Thoreau,  entitled  CAPE  COD   1  Vol.  16mo.  $1.50... 
"One  of  the  keenest  of  observers,  and  with  powers  of 
expression  not  unequal  to  the  purposes  he  had  in  view, 
he  wrote  that  which  will  live,  and  to  which  after 
times  will  do  more  justice  than  was  done  by  his  con- 
temporaries. "-Traveller.   "There  are  no  books  which 
are  such  perfect  transcripts  of  nature  as  Thoreau' s. 
A  walk  with  him  through  the  common  fields,  over  the 
ordinary  roads,  or  a  trip  into  the  forests,  by  aid  of 
his  pen,  is  the  best  substitute  for  actual  experience. 


He  sees  everything,  and  he  records  it  in  language  as 
fresh  as  the  grass  and  the  pines. "-Hartford  Press. 
"Thoreau  was  the  most  thorough  child  of  nature  which 
our  age  has  produced.   He  loved  an  almost  savage  life 
as  much  as  did  Rousseau,  and  knew  far  better  how  to 
draw  out  of  it  whatever  of  enjoyment  lies  in  it. 
Everything  he  wrote  has  the  scent  of  the  wild  woods, 
as  much  as  Esau's  hands  smelt  of  the  hunter's  craft. 
There  is  nothing  artificial  about  his  way  of  putting 
thoughts  on  paper.   As  a  most  delicate  painter  of  out- 
door life,  he  is  artless,  original,  perfect. "-Recorder. 
The  Publishers  have  now  ready  NEW  EDITIONS  of  MR. 
THOREAU'S  other  works,  as  follows:   WALDEN;  OR  LIFE  IN 
THE  WOODS   1  Vol.  16mo.  $1.50.   MAINE  WOODS   A  New 
Edition   1  Vol.  16mo.  $1.50.   "The  Maine  Woods  will  be 
a  standard  work  a  century  hence. "-Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal.   "Here  is  perfectly  faithful,  intelligent  des- 
cription, which  can  meet  any  especial  interest  in  its 
subject  and  give  the  impression  it  attempts  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.   ***  Everywhere  we  have  truth  told  with 
such  scrupulous  care  as  we  have  never  before  seen  in 
any  book  of  its  pretensions. "-Brooklyn  Union.  EXCURSIONS 
1  Vol.  16mo.  $1.50.   This  volume  contains  nine  descrip- 
tive essays,  marked  by  the  author's  peculiarities,  and 
is  made  especially  valuable  by  the  addition  of  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Emerson,  who  was 
Thoreau 's  most  intimate  friend.   A  WEEK  ON  THE  CONCORD 
AND  MERRIMACK   1  Vol.  12mo.  $1.75. 

July  1866:   CHOICE  OUT-DOOR  READING.   WORKS  OF 
HENRY  D.  THOREAU.   "His  descriptions  of  nature  are 
glowing  with  vitality.   He  loved  every  tree  and  shrub. 
His  pictures  are  true  to  life,  and  inspired  with  passion. 
Though  clothed  in  the  language  of  prose,  they  are  alive 
with  the  deepest  spirit  of  poetry.   Their  enchantment 
never  palls  upon  the  sense;  they  charm  the  reader  into 
love  of  the  scene,  if  not  of  the  writer,  and  fill  his 
memory  with  sweet  and  pleasant  images  of  the  beauty  and 
mystery  of  Nature . "-N.Y.  Tribune.   I.  WALDEN;  or,  Life 
in  the  Woods.   1  Vol.  16mo.  SI. 50... "We  read  almost 
evervthinq  from  his  pen  with  an  unknown  deliqht.   He 
was  in  sympathy  with  everything  that  nrew;  all  the 
free  beasts  and  birds  were  his  intimate  friends.   So 
that  his  writings  are  as  fresh  and  redolent  of  nature 
as  the  new-turned  furrows  in  the  spring. "-Hartford 
Press.   II.  EXCURSIONS.  1  Vol.  16mo.  $1.50... "His  power 
of  observation  seemed  to  indicate  additional  senses. 
He  saw  as  with  microscope,  heard  as  with  ear-trumpet, 
and  his  memory  was  a  photographic  register  of  all  he 
saw  and  heard. "-R.W.  Emerson,  in  Biographical  Sketch. 
III.  THE  MAINE  WOODS.  1  Vol.  16mo.  $1.50... "The  plain, 
unadorned  narration  of  these  excursions ,  with  its 
simple  and  minute  descriptions,  and  the  quaint  reflec- 
tions which  intersperse  it,  is  strangely  interesting, -- 
made  so  by  the  simple  love  of  nature  which  inspires  it 
all.   For  the  utterness  and  thoroughness  of  Thoreau 's 
worship  of  nature  was  something  seldom  paralleled. "- 
Buffalo  Express.   IV.  CAPE  COD.  1  Vol.  16mo.  $1.50... 
"'Cape  Code'  is  a  thoroughly  fresh,  original,  and  in- 
teresting book.   It  is  the  story  of  one  of  Thoreau' s 
famous  walks,  taken  from  Eastham  to  Provincetown,  now 
on  the  Massachusetts  Bay  side,  and  now  on  that  of  the 
Atlantic. .. .The  style  of  these  sketches  is  for  the  most 
part  admirable  and  worthy  of  the  excellent  matter  thev 
contain;  and  no  one  who  cares  for  the  ocean  and  its 
beauty  can  read  them  vithout  being  thoroughly  deliahted.' 
-Boston  Advertiser.   V.  LETTERS  TO  VARIOUS  PERSONS. 
1  Vol.  16mo.  $1.50... "he  had  cauaht  his  English  at  its 
living  source,  among  the  poets  and  prose-writers  of  its 
best  days;  his  literature  was  extensive  and  recondite; 
his  quotations  are  always  nuggets  of  the  purest  ore; 
there  are  sentences  of  his  as  perfect  as  anything  in 
the  language,  and  thoughts  as  clearly  crystallized.- 


James  Russell  Lowell,  in  N.A.  Review.   IN  PRESS:  THE 
YANKEE  IN  CANADA   By  H.  D.  Thoreau. 

October  1866:   ATTRACTIVE  NEW  WORKS  TO  BE  PUB- 
LISHED THIS  AUTUMN  BY  TICKNOR  AND  FIELDS,  BOSTON  IN 
SEPTEMBER  THE  YANKEE  IN  CANADA  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau 
1  Vol.  16mo.  Uniform  with  "Walden"  etc. 

November  1866:   BOOKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY 
TICKNOR  S  FIELDS   A  YANKEE  IN  CANADA  By  H.D.  Thoreau 
$1.50   "Fresh,  Simple,  Original"  Worcester  Spy 

February  1868:   (Page  4  of  Atlantic  Advertiser  and 
Miscellany)  A  review  of  the  revised  Week 

The  new  edition  of  "A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,"  which  has  been  out  of 
print  for  some  time,  supplies  a  decided  want. 
Thoreau' s  books  take  a  higher  place  every  year  in  the 
estimation  of  thoughtful  readers.   "He  had,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  "a  fine  appreciation  of 
natural  scenery,  and  of  all  things  relating  thereto. 
This  appreciation  is  shown  in  all  of  his  writings, 
but  nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  the  'Week.'   The 
essence  cf  the  work  consists,  however,  far  more  in 
the  detached  essays  upon  thought,  religion,  art, 
nature,  and  a  thousand  other  topics  that  occupy  most 
of  the  space,  than  in  the  descriptions  of  life  and 
scenery.   These  essays  are  freighted,  toned,  and  en- 
riched by  a  multitude  of  apposite  quotations  from 
recondite  authors, — from  Hafiz  and  Mencius ,  Sir 
William  Jones  and  Confucius, — showina  how  wide  and 
luxuriant  a  landscape  had  been  skimmed  for  the  honey 
garnered  here.   Thoreau  was  intimate  with  Emerson  and 
Hawthorne  and  other  noted  writers  belonging  to  the 
Concord  coterie.   His  style  of  thought,  naturally 
simple  and  juicy,  savors  occasionally  of  the  mysti- 
cisms of  the  one,  and  the  transcendentalism  of  the 
other,  and  his  expression  sometimes  challenges  ortho- 
dox thought  abruptly.   But  it  contains  positive 
merits  more  than  counterbalancing  what  any  may  deem 
defects  from  this  cause,  and  must  long  indorse  the 
commendations  given  to  it  by  increasing  readers." 

September  1868:   THOREAU 'S  WORKS.   WALDEN;  or, 
Life  in  the  Woods.  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  $2.00.   "His 
power  of  observation  seemed  to  indicate  additional 
senses.   He  saw  as  with  a  microscope,  heard  as  with 
ear- trumpet,  and  his  memory  was  a  photographic  regis- 
ter of  all  he  saw  and  heard. "-R.  W.  Emerson.   A  WEEK 
ON  THE  CONCORD  AND  MERRIMAC  RIVERS.  $2.00.   "If  any 
would  steal  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  summer,  let 
him  take  the  proffered  hand  of  Thoreau,  end  by  the 
side  of  a  slender  New  England  river  walk  with  the 
sages  and  poets  of  all  ages.   He  cannot  help  but 
learn,  and  cannot  choose  but  admire. "-Independent. 
EXCURSIONS  IN  FIELD  AND  FOREST.  With  a  Biographical 
Sketch  by  R.  W.  Emerson.  With  Portrait.  $2.00.   "His 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  was  most  thor- 
ough, sympathetic  and  profound,  and  his  descriptions 
are  of  the  best  in  literature.   Indeed,  in  what  is 
called  rural  literature,  he  is  unsurpassed  for  the 
union  of  shrewd  insight,  quaint,  racy,  and  vigorous 
thought,  and  a  delightful  play  of  humor  over  all, 
shimmering,  cool,  and  remote,  like  the  aurora 
borealis.   A  fresh,  sweet,  sturdy,  noble  man.   He 
lived  known  to  a  few  only,  but  being  dead,  he  speaks 
to  all  of  us.   His  Excursions  is  the  most  original 
book  we  have  lately  had,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable 
record  of  exact  observation  of  Nature. "-George  William 
Curtis.   THE  MAINE  WOODS.  $2.00.   "The  plain,  una- 
dorned narration  of  these  excursions,  with  its  simple 
and  minute  descriptions,  and  the  quaint  reflections 
which  intersperse  it  is  strangely  interesting, — made 
so  by  the  simple  love  of  nature  which  inspires  it 
all.   For  the  utterness  and  thoroughness  of  Thoreau 's 
worship  of  nature  was  something  seldom  paralleled. "- 


Buffalo  Express.   CAPE  COD.  $2.00.   "'Cape  Cod'  is  a 
thoroughly  fresh,  oriainal,  and  interestinq  book.   It  is 
the  story  of  one  of  Thoreau 's  famous  walks,  taken  from 
Eastham  to  Provincetown ,  now  on  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
side,  and  now  on  that  of  the  Atlantic. "-Boston  Adver- 
tiser.  LETTERS  TO  VARIOUS  PERSONS.  $2.00.   "He  had 
caught  his  English  at  its  living  source,  amona  the  poets 
and  prose-writers  of  its  best  days;  his  literature  was 
extensive  and  recondite;  his  quotations  are  always  nug- 
gets of  the  purest  ore;  there  are  sentences  of  his  as 
perfect  as  anything  in  the  language,  and  thoughts  as 
clearly  crystallized. "-James  Russell  Lowell,  in  N.A. 
Review.   A  YANKEE  IN  CANADA.   With  Antislavery  and  Re- 
form Papers.  $2.00.   "Whoever  reads  this  book  will  have 
made  the  Canada  journey,  and  in  the  rarest  of  company. 
In  figures  accurate  as  a  ledger,  in  details  minute  as  a 
guide-book,  in  description  graphic  as  a  photograph, 
these  pages  are  yet  free,  breezy,  original,  full  of 
life  and  color. "-New  York  Tribune. 

/AN  EX-HERMIT  LOOKS  AT  THOREAU7  by  Myron  Wilder 

/Editor's  Note:   The  followinq  is  an  excerpt  from 
a  letter  recently  received  by  your  editor./ 

I  learned  in  your  book,  for  the  first  time,  that 
some  distant  member  of  my  clan  knew  Thoreau,  but  it  was 
of  little  significance  to  me  compared  to  my  own  meeting 
with  him,  in  spirit,  in  the  woods  of  my  native  Michigan, 
half  a  century  aero  during  a  half -voluntary,  half- 
involuntary  hermitage  which  taught  me  so  many  of  the 
homely  facts  of  life  that  were  daily  routine  to  men  of 
Henry's  time  and  circumstances.   The  Great  Depression 
was  a  leveler  for  many  men,  but  for  me,  of  an  already 
humble  background,  it  was  a  time  of  great  opportunity. 
I  absconded  the  dehumanizing,  long  lines  of  desperate 
men  at  supplication  before  the  doors  of  factory- 
employment  where  none  was  available,  and  soup-lines 
that  scarcely  could  water-down  kettles  of  soup  fast 
enough  to  supply  the  gathering  swell  of  tributaries 
from  the  nation's  wandering,  dehabilitated  population. 
Turning  back  to  the  countryside,  I  expropriated  a  one- 
room  dwelling  even  cruder  than  Thoreau 's  cabin  on 
Walden,  and  situated  on  the  slopes  of  an  idylic  pond 
so  identical  to  Walden  as  to  have  satisfied  even  Henry 
himself,  although  I  did  not  have  the  knowledge  to  make 
such  a  comparison  at  that  time.   With  a  small  hand- 
grinder  and  an  inexpensive  supply  of  wheat  and  corn,  I 
made  five  dollars  stretch  from  an  October  morning  in  my 
late  "teens"  to  the  following  May.   My  domicile  was 
further  enhanced  through  the  winter  by  building  a  fire- 
place of  large,  un-cut  fieldstone  at  one  end  of  the 
room.   The  loneliness  first  experienced  by  Thoreau  when 
he  initially  took  up  full-time  residence  at  Walden  was 
also  an  initiation  of  mine,  but,  unlike  him,  I  was 
never  to  know  a  complete  cure  for  it.   His  average  stay 
in  solitude  seldom  exceeded  four  days,  but  I  can  remem- 
ber three  weeks  passing  occasionally  without  recourse 
to  any  society  but  my  own. 

I  found,  on  my  own,  without  the  advantage  of  scholar- 
ship, a  common  thread  of  thought  and  feeling  between 
Thoreau  and  myself.   He  was  in  effect,  the  brother  I 
never  had  and  the  neighbor  I  needed.   We  solved  the  im- 
mediate problems  of  survival  in  a  practical,  frontal 
attack,  and  the  glow  of  the  evening  fire  was  not  all  the 
product  of  oxidation. 

A  fire  and  solitude  are  as  satisfactory  as  the  intent 
and  honesty  of  the  labor  to  get  them.   I  bought  only  a 
single  cord  of  wood,  entirely  for  show,  and  deployed  up- 
on the  wooded  territory  surrounding  to  secure  the  main 
supply  of  fuel  from  fallen  trees  and  the  usual  litter  of 
-limbs.   Much  of  the  territory  was  "owned"  by  landlords 


"in  absentia,"  but  I  asserted  the  same  rude  right  of 
necessity  as  that  of  my  ancestors  who  first  moved  in 
upon  this  land  without  previous  careful  consideration 
as  to  the  original  inhabitant's  title  or  lease,  but  I 
left  all  the  woodlands  secure  for  years  to  come,  as 
they  had  never  been  before,  against  fire  from  care- 
less hunters  or  lightning,  and  my  frequent  foottracks 
in  the  snow  asserted  some  surveillance  on  a  regular 
basis  that  served  to  discourage  true  interlopers  from 
breaking  into  the  scant- few  hunters'  cabins  or  vaca- 
tion cottages  that  stood  uninhabited  for  much  of  the 
year.   I  felt  accounts  were  even,  and  I  thanked  no- 
body but  Nature  herself. 

Thus,  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Thoreau  came  about 
more  as  an  outgrowth  of  common  experiences  than  as  a 
result  of  literary  perusal.   I  had  encountered  both 
Thoreau  and  Emerson  in  my  brief  year  in  high  school, 
but  such  contacts  are  usually  more  a  detriment  than 
otherwise,  and  fortunately  I  left  that  center  of 
learning  before  serious  damage  could  take  place.   I 
welcomed  both  men  with  open  arms  once  I  was  estab- 
lished in  my  woodland  retreat  and  found  some  need  of 
them. 

Living  as  they  had  lived,  without  artificial  at- 
tempt to  imitate,  I  found  nothing  they  said  to  be  out 
of  place  or  not  in  tune  with  my  times.   A  hundred 
years  evaporated  between  us  and  left  the  flattened 
weeds  in  front  of  my  house  along  the  beach,  slowly 
rising  yet  as  though  Thoreau' s  boat,  and  not  my  own, 
had  recently  pressed  them  flat.   My  tools  were  the 
tools  of  my  grandfather,  and  my  great-grandfather  be- 
fore him  who  had  once  beheld  Emerson  in  the  flesh, 
and  fitted  my  needs  exactly  as  they  had  Henry 
Thoreau' s.   My  grain-fiddle  and  walking-stick  corn- 
planter  had  known  the  fields  of  New  England  when  my 
two  Concord  friends  had  walked  upright  in  their  own 
bodies.   My  axe,  although  new,  was  an  instrument  of 
survival  as  much  as  Thoreau 's  borrowed  axe  had  been 
at  Walden.   My  bread  was  baked  by  wood-fire,  and 
though  of  my  own  recipe  and  of  my  own  grinding  unlike 
Thoreau 's  milled  grain,  brought  me  the  flavor  of  th^ 
earth  and  the  sympathy  of  common  experience  with  all 
pioneers  and  forbearers.   Some  simplicities  are  of 
the  nature  of  joy  and  not  privations  at  all. 

With  Thoreau,  I  explored  the  poor  reputation  ac- 
companying any  lone  sojourner,  and  the  suspicion  and 
rejection  and  ridicule  attached  to  any  able-bodied 
man  who  does  not  go  regularly  to  some  place  of  work 
and  who,  in  addition,  portends  to  read  and  write 
poetry.   Further  I  "added  insult  to  injury"  by  riding 
a  bicycle,  (an  instrument  of  some  poetic  value  not 
known  to  Thoreau)  and  a  thing  no  grown  man  in  my  time 
would  admit  to  utilizing,  it  being  a  thing  for  chil- 
dren and  not  progressive  and  adult,  and,  furthermore, 
a  turning-back  of  the  great  American  dream,  the  God, 
Progress, — like  worshipping  an  ancient  stone  image 
of  some  backward,  un-American  deity,  a  horror  in  the 
state  that  bred  Ford. 

Hence,  I,  laid  claim  to  intimacy  with  my  lost 
heroes,  the  stalwart,  departed,  beloved  giants  of  New 
England.   It  needed  no  further  common  element  such  as 
transcendentalism  to  weld  my  interests  to  theirs,  and 
yet  I  had  that  too. 

But  these  friendly  and  congenial  personalities, 
for  all  their  life-saving  qualities  and  sanity- 
preserving  services  to  a  lonely  hermit  could  not 
fill  my  life.   The  lack  of  a  natural  tie  to  Nature's 
intent,  the  establishment  of  a  close,  integral  re- 
sponsibility for  one  certain  other  human  beinq  and 
the  propagation  of  kind,  was  a  lack  no  imagination 
could  fill.   Having  come  through  it  all,  alive  and 
well  as  possible,  the  author  of  four  children,  and 


lifelong  partner  of  a  rewarding  companionship,  I  be- 
lieve I  know  better  than  ever  the  limits  and  blessings 
of  life  as  lived  by  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

However  close  his  ties  to  mankind,  every  man  retains 
a  solitude  of  his  own,  somewhere  in  the  background  if 
need  be,  but  alive  and  in  need  of  nourishment,  and  as 
necessary — if  rare  in  cultivation — as  any  more  popular 
and  social  success.   Thoreau  will  stand  forever  to 
serve  this  need  in  all  of  us  and  remind  us  we  came 
here,  alone,  as  we  shall  leave. 

A  MYTHOLOGICAL  RAINBOW  by  Arthur  Volkman 

On  January  28,  1858,  Henry  Thoreau  recorded  in  his 
Journal  the  result  of  some  detective  work — he  traced  to 
its  source  a  town  rumor  that  a  flock  of  wild  geese  had 
been  seen  flying  over  Concord.   Like  most  rumors  this 
one  was  slightly  exaggerated.   The  truth  was  that  only 
the  note  of  a  wild  goose  had  been  heard  in  the  township. 
He  diligently  traced  the  rumor  to  its  source,  and  found 
to  his  dismay  that  it  had  emanated  from  one  of  his  most 
respected  informants,  George  Minott.   Ouickly  he  hurried 
to  Minott 's  for  confirmation  of  the  report,  and  found 
that  Minott  was  positive  that  he  had  heard  the  honk  of 
a  wild  goose,  twice  at  least.   Thoreau  was  "silent"  but 
mystified — for  the  honk  of  a  wild  goose  in  the  mid  of  a 
New  England  winter  was  hard  to  believe. .. .And  then  the 
truth  suddenly  flashed  on  him.   A  short  time  previous 
one  of  Minnott's  neighbors  had  received  a  shipment  of 
three  wild  geese,  and  the  warm  weather  had  elicited  the 
sounds  from  one  of  them;  thus  the  problem  was  solved. 
Further,  in  his  words,  "... Minott' s  reputation  acquired 
new  lustre." 

Undoubtedly  this  story  is  familiar  to  most  Thoreau- 
vians,  but  what  about  his  statement  that  "Once  it 
chanced  that  I  stood  in  the  very  abutment  of  a  rainbow's 
arch..."  especially  since  John  Burroughs  made  such 
sport  of  Thoreau 's  assertion?   I  never  heard  a  rebuttal 
to  Burroughs 's  comment — that  it  was  impossible  for  one 
to  do  this — until  I  read  the  remarks  of  Charles  R. 
Anderson  in  The  Magic  Circle  of  Walden,  (p.  136) . 
Briefly  Anderson  gives  a  scientific  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  to  the  effect  that  under  certain  conditions 
it  is  possible  for  one  to  stand  in  the  abutment  of  a 
rainbow.   Anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  this  more 
thoroughly  can  do  so  by  referring  to  the  passage  indi- 
cated.  And  to  this  can  be  added  a  personal  observation. 

However,  I  never  stood  in  the  abutment  of  a  rainbow's 
arch  that  I  was  conscious  of,  but  I  did  ride  in  one  on 
a  passenger  train.   In  the  past,  steam  passenger  train 
engines  ran  over  short  water  troughs,  between  the  rails, 
into  which  the  fireman  lowered  a  scoop,  to  take  water 
for  the  boiler.   In  this  process  quite  a  lot  of  water 
splashed  along  the  right-of-way  onto  the  ground  outside 
the  following  cars  of  the  train.   Sitting  next  to  the 
window  in  a  coach,  and  looking  out  on  this  spillage  I 
saw  a  rainbow,  and  further,  I  was  riding  in  its  abut- 
ment!  This  continued  until  the  train  had  passed  the 
ground  where  the  water  had  been  sprinkled  on  it. 
Hence  Thoreau 's  Journal  entry  that  he  had  stood  in  the 
abutment  of  a  rainbow  is  no  longer  questionable,  as  the 
details  of  the  incident  are  conceivably  possible  of 
duplication. 

AN  INDENTURE  FOR  JOHN  THOREAU ' S  STORE 
(We  are  indebted  to  our  Thoreau  Society  archivist 
Marcia  Moss  for  calling  to  our  attention  the  following 
document  which  has  recently  turned  up  in  the  Concord 
Free  Public  Library.) 

This  indenture  made  the  fourteenth  day  of  January  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 


twenty-eight.   Witnessed  that  we,  Nathan  Stow  and 
Cyrus  Stow,  both  of  Concord  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Butchers  do 
hereby  Lease,  Demise,  and  Let  unto  Ebenezer  Hubbard 
of  said  county,  yeoman,  a  certain  yellow  shop  with 
the  cellar  under  it,  and  the  privileges  of  the  door- 
yard  which  are  necessary  for  the  improvement  and  bene- 
ficial occupation  of  said  shop  in  the  same  manner  as 
said  shop  has  been  improved  and  occupied  heretofore 
by  said  John  Thoreau  and  Company,  said  shop  being  the 
same  which  was  heretofore  used  by  John  Thoreau  and 
Company  and  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  said  Con- 
cord and  between  the  new  meeting  house  and  the  house 
where  said  Nathan  and  Cyrus  now  live,  said  Ebenezer 
to  have  and  occupy  the  whole  of  said  buildina  or  shop; 
To  hold  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  fourteenth 
day  of  January  above  mentioned  yielding  and  paying 
therefor  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 
And  the  Lessee  does  promise  to  pay  the  said  rent  at 
the  end  of  said  Term  of  one  year  and  quit  and  to  de- 
liver up  the  premises  to  the  Lessors  or  their  attor- 
ney, peaceably  and  quietly,  at  the_  end  of  the  term, 
in  as  good  order  and  condition,  /reasonable  use  and 
wearing  thereof,  and  a^l  inevitable  accidents  by  fire 
or  otherwise  excepted^/  as  the  same  now  are,  or  may 
be  put  into  by  the  said  Lessors,  and  to  pay  all  taxes 
and  duties  levied  or  to  be  levied  thereon,  during  the 
term,  and  for  such  further  time  as  the  Lessee  may 
hold  the  same,  and  not  make  or  suffer  any  waste  there- 
of; and  that  the  Lessors  may  enter  to  view,  and  make 
improvements  and  expel  the  Lessee  if  he  shall  fail  to 
pay  the  rent  as  aforesaid,  or  make  or  suffer  any  strip 
or  waste  thereof.   In  Witness  whereof  the  parties  have 
interchangeably  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and 
year  first  aforewritten.   Signed,  Sealed  and  Delivered 
in  presence  of  Joseph  C.  Green. 

ANOTHER  EARLY  REVIEW  OF  WALDEN.  .  . 

/The  following  is  a  review  of  the  second  edition 
of  Walden ,  which  appeared  in  the  Concord  Monitor  for 
June  7 ,  1862 ,  just  a  month  after  Thoreau 's  death;/ 

Once  in  a  great  while  come  down  like  manna  new 
words  of  wisdom  and  truth.   As  the  blessing  falls 
around  us  in  the  evening,  we  do  not  distinguish  it 
from  the  ordinary  dew  of  summer.   After  the  dark 
hours  of  night,  comes  the  morning  with  its  sunlight, 
and  we  spring  from  our  slothful  couch  and  go  out  into 
the  fields,  and  find  them  covered  with  elysian  food. 
Walden  is  crammed  full  with  delicious  morsels:  rare 
philosophy,  sweet  poetry,  invaluable  facts,  sugges- 
tive imaginations,  strangely  charming  beauties,  gems 
from  the  diaden  of  Queen  Nature  herself.   From  this 
recluse  the  man  of  the  world  may  learn  experience. 
Walden  is  the  book  to  take  by  one's  hand  for  a  com- 
panion for  your  whole  summer  rambling.   When  you  are 
snugly  ensumed  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  at  the  moun- 
tains, or  a  rock  at  the  sea-shore,  open  at  the  chap- 
ter on  Sounds  or  Solitude,  and  read  until  the  delight 
of  the  dolce  far  niente  has  carried  you  into  dream- 
land too  far  for  any  earthly  sympathy.   Doze  awhile, 
then  read  again.   Walden  is  the  book  for  the  business 
man  to  study,  for,  strange  to  say,  this  man  who  never 
saw  the  inside  of  a  counting  room,  knew  more  of  Econ- 
omy than  the  owner  of  "sails  that  whiten  every  sea." 

Walden  is  a  book  for  boys  and  girls,  for  men  and 
women ,  for  it  is  written  by  a  man  of  heart,  mind, 
and  soul.   Perhaps  you  may  not  break  the  shell  at 
once  with  your  teeth,  but  pesevere,  read  it  again  and 
again,  as  the  writer  has  done,  and  you  will  surely 
find  the  sweet  kernal  of  beauty,  knowledge,  and  truth. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  for  information 
used  in  this  bulletin:   M.  Ames,  T.  Bailey,  C.  Barnes, 
A.  Butler,  K.  Cameron,  J.  Donovan,  H.  Gottschalk, 
H.  Gregory,  G.  Hasenauer,  W.  Howarth,  D.  Hartz ,  A.  Kovar, 
A.  McGrath,  D.  McWilliams,  J.  Moldenhauer,  R.  Needham, 
T.  O'Donnell,  S.  Poger,  J.  Vickers,  F.  Yoos,  and 
J.  Zimmer.   Please  keep  the  secretary  informed  of  new 
items  as  they  appear  and  items  he  has  missed. 

Mrs.  Chang,  Ma  Choon-Yin  of  Taipei,  Taiwan  has  be- 
come a  life  member  of  the  society.   Life  memberships 
are  fifty  dollars.   Annual  membership,  two  dollars. 

We  understand  that  shortly  forthcoming  will  be 
Marv  Fenn's  OLD  HOUSES  OF  CONCORD  containing  stories 
and  anecdotes  about  104  of  Concord's  early  houses. 
Copies  may  be  ordered  for  $2.00  plus  25*  postage  from 
Box  233,  Concord,  Mass.  01742. 

The  Savings  Bank  of  Walpole,  N.  H. ,  quotes  Thoreau's 
"Almost  any  man  knows  how  to  earn  money,  but  not  one 
in  a  million  knows  how  to  spend  it,"  in  their  regular 
advertising. 

The  July  29,  1974  NEWSWEEK  and  the  Aug.  5,  1974  TIME 
each  contained  a  two-page  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co. 
ad  featuring  a  quotation  from  Thoreau  illustrated  by  a 
Corita  Kent  water  color. 

During  the  House  Judiciary  Committee's  debate  on  the 
impeaching  of  President  Nixon,  Rep.  John  F.  Sieberling 
quoted  Thoreau,  "Some  circumstantial  evidence  is  very 
strong,  as  when  you  find  a  trout  in  the  milk." 

Fred  and  Joyce  Kennedy  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
naming  their  new  son  Frederick  Cyrus  Henry  Thoreau 
Kennedy,  included  selections  from  WALDEN  in  the  christ- 
ening ceremony  on  Sept.  7,  1974. 

Our  suagestion  that  Thoreau  had  no  limericks  brouaht 
in  this  one  from  J.  Vickers: 

Henry  Thoreau  loved  to  play  his  flute, 

Apparently  not  giving  a  hoot 
What  his  neiahbors  did  sav 
When  he  played  for  no  pay 

But  simply  to  make  his  own  toot. 

A  recent  "personal"  ad  in  the  NEW  YORK  REVIEW  OF 
BOOKS  reads,  "Female  Thoreau-Reader. .. seeks  qentle 
partner  to  share  natural,  contemplative  life-style." 
Wonder  what  HDT's  reply  would  have  been? 

Justo  Garate  has  compiled  a  supplement  to  his 
"Thoreau  in  the  Spanish  Language"  which  was  published 
as  Thoreau  Society  Booklet  24  in  1970  and  a  copy  of  it 
is  being  placed  in  the  Thoreau  Society  Archives. 

A  new  novel,  Valedictory,  by  Frank  Rooney  (New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace,  Jovanovich,  1974),  about  the  student 
uprisings  of  the  late  1970 's,  is  placed  on  the  campus 
of  "Henry  Thoreau  College." 
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